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New Buddhist Organization 
in Charleston 

Summer 2004 is beginning with the formation of a 
new Theravadin Buddhist study-practice group, 
the Charleston Buddhist Fellowship. 

The purpose of the Charleston Buddhist Fellow¬ 
ship is to provide a supportive environment for 
those: 

1. Who desire to experience a real transformation 
in their lives through their spiritual practice. 

2. Who have already made a wholehearted 
commitment, through study and practice, to 
live a Buddhist way of life in accordance with 
the original teachings of the Buddha. 

3. Who want to learn about Buddhism and about 
how to put the teachings of the Buddha into 
practice. 

The goals of the Charleston Buddhist Fellowship 
are: 

1. To provide systematic instruction in the 
Dhamma,* based primarily on Pali sources. 

2. To promote practice of the Dhamma in daily 
life. 

3. To provide guidance on matters relating to the 
Dhamma, its study, and its practice. 

4. To encourage the study of the Pali language 
and literature. 

5. To maintain close contact with individuals and 
groups interested in promoting and supporting 
the foregoing goals. ■ 

*Dhamma is the Pali form of Dharma, the Sanskrit form, 
which is more widely known in the West. 


Theravadin Buddhism 

Theravadin Buddhism is the school that comes 
closest to the original form of Buddhism. The 
Theravadin scriptures, composed in the Pali 
language, come directly from the mouth of the 
Buddha. 

The teachings of the Theravadin school consist 
essentially of the Four Noble Truths, the Noble 
Eightfold Path, the doctrine of Conditioned 
Arising, and the doctrine of No Self or No Soul. 

The emphasis in the Theravadin tradition is on the 
liberation of the individual, which takes place 
through one’s own efforts (in meditation) and 
through observing the rules of moral discipline. 

Theravadin Buddhism is the dominant religion in 
the countries of Southeast Asia — Sri Lanka 
(Ceylon), Thailand, Myanmar (Burma), Laos, and 
Cambodia. ■ 
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Activities 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship: 

• Conducts informal seminars on Buddhism. 

• Prepares and distributes free educational 
material. 

Programs 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship sponsors the 
following programs: 

• Instructions in meditation. 

• Dhamma study groups. 

• Retreats (at IMC-USA). 

There are no fees for any of the activities or 
programs offered by the organization. Seminars 
are designed to present basic information about 
Buddhism to the general public — anyone may 
attend. However, study groups and meditation 
instructions are open to members only. 

Retreats last ten days and are coordinated through 
IMC-USA in Westminster, MD (410-346-7889). 
Fees are set by IMC-USA. Advance registration 
is required. 

One-on-one discussions about one’s individual 
practice or about Buddhism in general are also 
available upon request. These discussions are 
accorded confidential treatment. There is no fee 
for one-on-one discussions. ■ 


Inaugural Program 

The inaugural program will be a study group 
focusing on the basic teachings of the Buddha. 
It will be held on Sunday mornings at 11:00 
AM at 940 Rutledge Avenue in Charleston. 
Call (843) 720-8531 for directions. There is no 
fee to participate in this group. ■ 


Major Theravadin 
Holidays and Festivals 

Buddhist festivals vary from country to country, 
though the most important ones usually celebrate 
the major events of the Buddha’s life. Mostly, 
they fall on days in the local lunar calendar. 

In Theravadin countries, the Birth, Enlightenment, 
and Parinibbana of the Buddha are celebrated on 
the full moon day of May. This holiday is called 
Wisakha Puja in Thailand and Vesak in Sri Lanka. 
Other festivals include: 

Sri Lanka: 

Poya, full moon days, are of special significance. 
The five most important poya days are named after 
the lunar months in which they fall: Duruthu 
(December/January), Navam (usually February), 
Vesak (May), Poson (June, celebrating the 
bringing of the Dhamma to Sri Lanka in the first 
century B.C.E. by Venerable Mahinda), and Esala 
(July/August). The distinctive Sri Lankan festival 
is a colorful parade-pageant called Perahera. At 
the Esala Perahera in the city of Kandy, each year 
the Buddha’s tooth relic is paraded through the 
streets on the back of a magnificently caparisoned 
elephant. The Sri Lankan New Year falls in mid- 
April. 

Thailand: 

Asalha Puja (June/July) celebrates the Buddha’s 
Lirst Sermon. The three-month Rains Retreat 
('Vassa ) starts immediately afterwards. The Rains 
Retreat ends with the Kathina festival (October or 
November), when the laity donate requisites to the 
Sangha (the Holy Order). Magha Puja (January/ 
Lebruary) celebrates various minor events in the 
life of the Buddha, including His prediction of His 
Parinibbana. Maha Jat celebrates the Buddha’s 
past lives. The New Year holiday, Songkran (mid- 
April) includes a Water Lestival. Linally, there are 
special observance days each month. ■ 
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Some Salient 
Characteristics of 
Buddhism 

1. Buddhism is a moral and philosophical system 
that expounds a unique path to Enlightenment 
and is not a subject to be studied from a mere 
academic standpoint. 

2. Buddhism is based on personal experience. 
As such, it is rational and not speculative. 

3. The Buddha discarded all authority and 
developed a Golden Mean that was purely His 
own. 

4. Rational understanding is the keynote of 
Buddhism. 

5. Blind beliefs are rejected. 

6. Instead of beliefs and dogmas, the importance 
of practice is emphasized. Mere beliefs and 
dogmas cannot liberate a person. 

7. Rites and rituals, so greatly emphasized in the 
Vedas, play no part in Buddhism. 

8. There are no gods to be propitiated. 

9. There is no priestly class to mediate. 

10. Morality (sTla), Concentration ( samadhi ), and 
Wisdom ( panna ) are essential to achieve the 
goal — Nibbanci (Sanskrit Nirvana). 

11. The foundations of Buddhism are the Four 
Noble Truths, which can be verified by one’s 
own experience. 

12. The Four Noble Truths are associated with 
one’s being — hence, Buddhism is anthropo¬ 
centric and introvert. 

13. The Four Noble Truths were discovered by 


the Buddha, and He was not indebted to 
anyone for them. In His own words: “They 
were not heard of before.” 

14. Being truths, they cannot change with time. 

15. The first Truth of Suffering, which deals with 
the constituents of “self,” or “individuality,” 
and the vicissitudes of life, is to be analyzed, 
scrutinized, and examined. This analysis, 
scrutiny, and examination leads to a proper 
understanding of oneself. 

16. Rational understanding of the first Truth leads 
to the eradication of the cause of suffering — 
the second Truth, which deals with the 
psychological attitude of the ordinary man 
towards external objects of sense. 

17. The second Truth of the Cause of Suffering is 
concerned with a powerful force latent in us 
all — craving, or attachment. 

18. It is this powerful, invisible mental force that 
is the cause of all the ills of life. 

19. The second Truth indirectly deals with past, 
present, and future births. 

20. The existence of a series of births is therefore 
acknowledged by the Buddha. 

21. The doctrine of Kamma (Sanskrit Karma), its 
corollary, is thereby implied. 

22. The third Truth of the Cessation of Suffering, 
though dependent upon oneself, is beyond 
logical reasoning and is supramundane, unlike 
the first two Truths, which are mundane. 

23. The third Truth is purely a self-realization. 

24. This Truth is to be realized by complete 
renunciation. It is not a case of renouncing 
external objects but of renouncing internal 
attachment to the external world. 
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25. Thus, the third Truth is realized with the 

complete eradication of attachment to the 
external world. It should be noted that mere 
complete destruction of the force is not the 
third Truth — Nibbana. That would be 

tantamount to annihilation. Nibbana has to be 
realized by eradicating that which binds one to 
the mundane. 

26. It should also be understood that Nibbana is 
not produced but is attained. It can be attained 
in this life itself. It therefore follows that, 
though rebirth is one of the chief doctrines of 
Buddhism, the goal of Buddhism does not 
depend on a future rebirth. 

27. The third Truth has to be realized by 
developing the fourth Truth. 

28. To eradicate one mighty force, eight powerful 
factors have to be developed — the Noble 
Eightfold Path. 

29. All these eight factors are purely mental. 

30. Eight powerful wholesome mental forces are 
summoned to attack one latent unwholesome 
mental force. 

31. Absolute purity, complete deliverance from 
all repeated births, a mind released from all 
defilements, and immortality are the attendant 
blessings of this great victory. 


32. Buddhism offers one way of life to Monks and 
Nuns and another to lay followers. Bound by a 
strict set of rules and regulations, Monks and 
Nuns devote their entire lives to study, 
practice, and service, while lay followers, 
guided by Buddhist principles, serve not only 
their religion but also their country and the 
world in their own way. The monastic life 
offers its members not only a blameless means 
of livelihood but also structure, discipline, 
tradition, and communal support. 

33. All Buddhists are expected to lead a noble and 
useful life. 

34. Buddhism possesses an excellent code of 
morals, consisting of: 

(a) The five precepts: not to kill, not to steal, 
not to commit sexual misconduct, not to 
engage in false speech, not to indulge in 
intoxicating drinks or drugs; 

(b) The four sublime states: loving-kindness, 
compassion, appreciative joy, equanimity; 

(c) The ten transcendental virtues: generosity, 
morality, renunciation, wisdom, energy, 
patience, truthfulness, determination, 
loving-kindness, equanimity; 

(d) The Noble Eightfold Path: right 

understanding, right thoughts, right speech, 
right action, right livelihood, right effort, 
right mindfulness, right concentration. ■ 


Notes on Daily Practice 

The Shrine-Room 

The shrine-room, or shrine area, should be cool, 
clean, and quiet. It should be screened or 
curtained off from the sight of people who are not 
interested in Dhamma. It is desirable to have some 
such place apart from ordinary living quarters, 
devoted exclusively to Dhamma practice and 
where the furnishings will remind one only of 


Dhamma. Though these may be quite elaborate in 
Buddhist countries, nothing is really needed that is 
difficult to obtain. Probably the most difficult to 
obtain and the most expensive, especially in 
Western countries, is the actual Buddha-image. If 
one is unable to obtain a Buddha-image, an 
inspiring picture of the Buddha may be used 
instead, or, if a picture cannot be found, then a 
good reproduction of a famous stupa could be used 
as the object of one’s attention. Whatever is used, 
it should evoke harmony and peace. 
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If one has obtained a Buddha-image, it should be 
placed on a low table just a little higher than one’s 
head when kneeling down. So, it will be an 
advantage if one can kneel down on a soft mat on 
the floor and dispense with chairs. Once kneeling, 
it is easy to seat oneself, after offerings and 
reflections, in meditation posture. The table upon 
which the Buddha-image is placed can be covered 
with a new cloth, perhaps something beautiful in 
color and texture, for beauty used with restraint is 
an aid to devotion. In front of the table upon 
which the Buddha-image rests, another lower table 
may be used for offerings. A carpet may be placed 
in front of the tables. 


which should be done properly and means, first of 
all, honor and hospitality given to guests and, so 
by extension, honor and respect given to a symbol 
of one’s Teacher. 

Regarding the incense burner, though various 
patterns are used in the East, the cleanest method 
is to partially fill an open-mouthed bowl with 
clean sand, or white rice, and place this on a saucer 
or other flat vessel. This should collect most of the 
ash. Some Buddhist traditions do not use vases, 
but, as in Sri Lanka, arrange the flowers in patterns 
on trays or platters. This method, it goes without 
saying, requires time, while the flowers quickly 
demonstrate their impermanence. 


The Offerings 

Apart from the Buddha-image in 
the place of honor, one may have 
other objects around or on the 
shrine, such as scroll-paintings, 
Buddhist symbols such as the 
lotus-bud, the Wheel of the 
Dhamma, the Bodhi- leaf, or 
miniature stupas, and so on. But 
three things are certainly needed 
on the shrine for making the usual 
offerings: 

1. Candlesticks (lamps of oil, etc. 
are used in some traditions) 

2. An incense burner 

3. Vases or trays for flowers 



It may be asked why these three 
things in particular are offered. 
The offering of flowers is a 
bridge to the contemplation of 
the body’s impermanence. 
Candles, or other lights, are lit 
to symbolize the light of 
Dhamma that one should find in 
one’s own heart, driving out the 
darkness of the defilements 
there. Incense having a good 
smell is lighted to remind one 
that the light of the Dhamma 
can only be found with the aid 
of good moral conduct (sila), 
which has been so many times 
praised by the Buddha. 


In Eastern countries, one may see many other 
things offered: food, water, drinks, fruits, etc. The 
idea behind this kind of offering is gratitude to the 
Teacher and the consideration that one should not 
partake of good things without first having offered 
something, symbolically, to the Buddha. The 
word “offering” rather suggests that one expects 
those things to be “accepted,” but, of course, the 
Buddha, having attained Nibbana, is beyond 
acceptance or rejection. The Pali word for these 
things makes this matter clearer: sakkara is that 


If these offerings are made with mindfulness of 
their meaning, then they are not without good 
results, inasmuch as they act as objects for 
focusing the mind, which may still be groggy in 
the morning or may be distracted by the events of 
the day in the evening. These offerings help one to 
focus the mind when reciting the Refuges and 
Precepts, when reciting the recollections, and 
during meditation. So, we can see that these 
actions agree with the quality of the Dhamma 
called “leading inward” ( opanayiko ). 
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Gestures of Respect 

To help with the training of the body, there are 
various gestures that are expressions of confidence 
in and reverence for the Three Jewels. These 
actions, when performed with due mindfulness, 
are wholesome kamma made by way of the body. 
Repeated frequently, they become habitual bodily 
kamma , and it is good to have the habit of 
reverence as part of one’s character. 

The gestures used for reverence are mainly two: 
respectful salutation with the hands ( ahjali ) and 
the five-limb prostration {pane ’ anga-vandana). 

The first of these, which may be remembered as 
“anjali ” inasmuch as there is no satisfactory 
English equivalent, is made by bringing the palms 
of the hands together and raising them to the 
region of the heart, or higher, according to 
circumstances. For instance, in the shrine room, 
after kneeling down in front of the Buddha-image, 
one makes anjali before offering flowers, lights, 
or incense. And, since the Teacher was the 
highest in the world and the one to go beyond the 
world, so one respects Him by placing one’s 
hands in anjali to the forehead. But, while 
chanting, the hands are held in anjali at the heart 
level. This action, and others described here, 
should be done with mindfulness and, therefore, 
gracefully. Moreover, one should be careful to 
see that exaggerated and impetuous movements 
are avoided. The Dhamma does not encourage 
unrestrained expressions of emotion, rather, with 
its aid, one endeavors to calm one’s heart. 

After all these preliminary remarks, we have just 
gotten into our shrine room, knelt down, made 
anjali , and offered the three offerings. Flowers 
have been placed in their vases or upon some 
offering tray, candles or lamps are burning 
brightly, and a column on incense smoke is rising 
to the ceiling. It is now time to pay one’s respect 


to the Teacher. Whereupon, one says: Namo tassa 
bhagavato arahato samma-sambuddhassa. The 
word namo , “homage,” comes from the root nam-, 
meaning “to bend.” So now, one bends oneself — 
one’s mind and one’s body — down and 
acknowledges that the Buddha was indeed the 
Perfectly Enlightened One and that one’s own 
understanding of Dhamma is insignificant. In the 
kneeling position, one’s hands are raised in anjali 
to the forehead and then lowered to the floor so 
that the whole forearm to the elbow is on the 
ground, the elbow touching the knee. The hands, 
palms down, are four to six inches apart with just 
enough room for the forehead to be brought to the 
ground between them. The feet are still as they 
were in the kneeling position, and the knees are 
about a foot apart. This is called the five-limb 
prostration (pane’ anga-vandana ), that is, the 
forehead, the forearms, and the knees. This 
prostration is made three times, the first time to the 
Buddha, the second to the Dhamma, and the third 
to the Sangha. 

Some people might feel that this prostration is 
“foreign” and not at all important. They might say 
that it will discourage people from the practice of 
Dhamma if their first sight of it is so alien a 
custom. However, prostration in this way, or in 
similar ways that may be more complicated (as in 
Chinese and Tibetan traditions), do not seem 
“foreign” at all when seen in a Buddhist country. 
There, they are just the traditional ways of paying 
respect. In these days, when there are so many 
Eastern religions and cultural movements in 
Western countries, a practice of this sort loses its 
strangeness. Certainly, it is a practice that any 
able-bodied Buddhist may do in the seclusion of 
one’s shrine room and not feel uncomfortable. It 
is well to remember that it is a long established 
way of showing respect in every Buddhist 
tradition, both in the Sangha and among lay 
people. It is part of the common inheritance of all 
Buddhists. 
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Homage, Refuge, and Precepts 

Though most of one’s daily devotions can be 
made in English, it is good to retain the following 
phrases in Pali. They are very ancient and are 
found several times in the Suttas. So, when we 
are chanting these words, it is a sound that rings 
back through the ages to the time of the Buddha. 
We may chant as follows: 

Namo tassa bhagavato arahato samma- 
sambuddhassa. 

Homage to the Worthy One, the Exalted 
One, the Fully Enlightened One. 

Both the Pali and the English should be repeated 
three times. 

Now that we have paid our respects to the 
Teacher, we continue by affirming our Refuge in 
the Buddha, the Dhamma, and the Sangha, thus: 

Buddham saranam gacchami. 

Dhammarh saranam gacchami. 

Sahgham saranam gacchami. 

Dutiyampi, Buddham saranam gacchami. 
Dutiyampi, Dhammarh saranam gacchami. 
Dutiyampi, Sahgham saranam gacchami. 

Tatiyampi, Buddham saranam gacchami. 
Tatiyampi, Dhammarh saranam gacchami. 
Tatiyampi, Sahgham saranam gacchami. 

I go to the Buddha for Refuge. 

I go to the Dhamma for Refuge. 

I go to the Sangha for Refuge. 

A second time, I go to the Buddha for Refuge. 

A second time, I go to the Dhamma for Refuge. 
A second time, I go to the Sangha for Refuge. 

A third time, I go to the Buddha for Refuge. 

A third time, I go to the Dhamma for Refuge. 

A third time, I go to the Sangha for Refuge. 


There is a reason for repeating each Refuge three 
times. Repeating words three times is customary 
in many Buddhist ceremonies (such as ordination) 
and ensures that the mind is concentrated during at 
least one repetition. 

When one has gone for Refuge and so affirmed 
that one is following the Way taught by the 
Buddha, then it is time to remind oneself of the 
basic moral precepts for daily conduct: 

1. I undertake the training rule to abstain from 
taking life. 

2. I undertake the training rule to abstain from 
taking what is not freely given. 

3. I undertake the training rule to abstain from 
sexual misconduct (adultery, rape, seduction). 

4. I undertake the training rule to abstain from 
false speech. 

5. I undertake the training rule to abstain from 
intoxicating drinks and drugs causing 
heedlessness. 

These precepts are the basic and minimal 
observances of moral conduct by a Buddhist. 
They are designed to restrain him or her from 
performing unwholesome actions of body, speech, 
and mind and to serve as the basis for further 
growth in the Dhamma. If one wishes to meditate, 
for instance, one must be trying to practice these 
precepts. Meditation trains the mind away from 
unwholesome mental states, but this cannot be 
done if one’s mind and speech are not controlled. 
Thus, all kinds of alcoholic beverages and drugs 
must be given up before one undertakes 
meditation. Alcoholic beverages and drugs cloud 
the mind, or alter it temporarily, and so fall under 
the fifth precept, and thus run counter to the 
purpose of meditation, which is to purify the mind. 

After these preliminary steps, one can begin one’s 
daily meditation practice. Meditation will be the 
discussed in the next issue of this newsletter. ■ 

Condensed from Lay Buddhist Practice 
by Bhikkhu Khantipalo 
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Charleston Buddhist Fellowship 


Membership 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship encourages sincere practitioners to become members and to 
become active in promoting and supporting the activities of the organization. 

Members receive mailings and are given priority and discounts at teachings and events. Membership 
contributions help support the on-going activities of the organization and help cover operating expenses such 
as producing, printing, and mailing notices of events and special activities, mailbox fees, cost of preparing and 
producing teaching material, etc. 

The membership fee is $10.00 per person per month, if paid monthly, or $100.00 per person per year, if 
paid annually. Checks should be made payable to “Charleston Buddhist Fellowship.” 

Membership Form: 

Name: _ 

Address: _ 


City: _ State:_ ZIP:_ 

Home phone: _ E-mail: _ 

Return forms to: Charleston Buddhist Fellowship ♦ P.O. Box 151 ♦ Charleston, SC 29402-0151 


















